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Where 
Camp Fires 


Burn 


An outdoor story 
about fishing and 
cool nights around 


a camp fire, and 
long days on the trail is 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
“Through Glacier Park 
With Howard Eaton.” 
If yours is the philosophy 
of true adventure, if you 
are willing to learn how 
little you count in the 
eternal scheme of things, 
if you long to get close 
to the earth and see the 
stars—read this story. 
It is in two parts, the first 
of which will appear in 
the April 22nd issue of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
410 West 13th Street, New York City 
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Supplementary Evils 

A NUMBER of crimes are committed in 

the fair name of humor. Under this 
included musical-comedy 
librettos, vaudeville 
“repartee,” and the 
Comic Supplement. 
The last-named is the 
worst of the three. It 
is the worst because it 
is themost accessible, 
not to the grown-ups, 
who are more or less 
hardened to it, but to 
children. 

When a child has been educated along 
artistic lines by a close study of the adven- 
tures of various unspeakable people, depicted 
in a style and coloring that would shock 
even the most ardent adherent of post- 
futuristic principlés, one can hardly expect 
him to take a great interest in things which 
are really worth-while. The penny-dreadful 
has been relegated to the lurid past, but the 
“Sunday Supplement”, has come to take 
its dishonorable place, 

The American sense of humor used to be 
a quality of which to boast. In the field of 
genuinely humorous writings, Americans 
led all fields. . But the American sense of 
humor of to-day, fostered as it is on the 
basic idea that to give pain is funny, 
and the greater the pain the greater the 
laugh (vide any of the weekly newspaper 
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comics—and the daily ones, too, for that 
matter), is rapidly becoming a perverted 
thing. 


And to add to the pitiable lack of any- 
thing that remotely pertains to genuine 
fun, the supplements contain what are prob- 
ably the worst forms of “art” in the world. 
No exposition on this subject is necessary; 
a glance at one of the current issues will 
convince more effectively than pages of 


T 
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words. Suflice it to say that from a stand- 
point of technique, color, composition, 
everything, it is bad. 

Train up a child to think that formless 
daubs of red and green and impossible figures 
represent art, and that hitting a man with a 
club is the highest form of humor, and when 
he is old he will not depart from your 
teachings. 


This Is What Comes from Teaching Girls 
to Read 

CERTAIN high made good 

scholarship a prerequisite for admission 

to the athletic board. The authorities said, 

“We will let these young men know that, 

if they want to work their muscles, they must 
first work their brains.” 

It seemed a clever scheme, but when the 
sifting came only girls were eligible. Co- 
education is replete with problems that 
would not need solving if girls had not been 
taught to. read. 
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I’ve heard an awful lot of talk 

About the fearful awkward auk ; 

But now that I have drawn him thus, 
By Jove, I rather like the cuss.—Don Augur. 
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Extra-Judicial Comment 
“THE hero of the punitive expedition is 
(name deleted). 
# 
One may say what he thinks about Con- 
but who’d think it? 
* 

The presidential “sooner” candidate has 
this advantage, that he may decline in 
ample time to attract the nomination. 

% 

Politicians give each other the lie, but it 
does look like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
2 
Down in Trinidad, Colonel Roosevelt dis 
covered a strange new bird—the guacharo. 
Reliable nature fakers, however, assure us 
that it is no kin to the gwayback. 

# 

‘This nation,’ says Thomas A. Edison, 
“will reach its apex, then deteriorate and 
die.”" This may be diamond disc prophecy, 
but it looks like a spoiled record. 

2 

Carranza seems to be partial to the pro 
tocol, but at last accounts Villa was content 
with the top-o-col. 

c. 

At last, Congress seems disposed to give 
“the right of way” to preparedness. Good! 
If the argument against it were given 
the right of weigh, it wouldn’t strain the 
scales. 


gress— 


* 

Yuan Shi Kai relinquishes the emperor 
ship because China i is not a unit for a mon 
archy. Yuan Shi Kai would make a first 
class college yell, but he’d never do for 
ward leader in the ’Steenth. 


And the Jackass 
MITATION is the sincerest form of flat 
tery, and the jackass is a much flattered 
animal. 



































POSSIBLE SCENE-ANY SMALL TOWN 


Coming home we were torpedoed. 


Young doctor 


Yes, I ve been at the front in Belgium and Serbia for the last year. 


V illager—Y ou—don't 


tell me! Why, you must be just crazy to hear what's been going on in the town since you left. 
HE HUMAN race is the better fora fair’? gE eee Then Billy, dismissing care from his 
start. Hence you are entitled toad- § THE COMMUNIST —_ masculine mind, “hungup”—and left Jessie, 
mire—and maybe envy—the humans of nv. & ween ' his adoring spouse, on _ tenter- hooks. 
$ ty . i ( Ss 


Pleasantd ale 
Now, Pleasantdale is 


A. 






b new—a condition more or les3 involved in a start, 
ox anyway. Also it is fair in more respects than 
ie one. Quick growing shrubbery tempers the 


just-out-of-the-builders’-hands smartness of the 
cottages and bungalows, which, by the way, are 
a good deal alike, not in design but in cost 
That’s another phase of the fairness. 

Nobody is criminally rich in Pleasantdale, or culpably poor. 
And nobody is long married, and hence possessed, by the slow pro- 
cess of accumulation, of surplus belongings. Everybody is saving 
up to get something, and makes no secret of the plan. And all this 
helps to friendly rivalry, which shades into co-operation on the 
slightest. provocation. 

Pleasantdale faces emergencies, lots of them. Any hamlet 
does, whose householders cherish blind faith in the genius of their 
better halves. Thus Billy Harper thought it the most natural 
thing in the world to lay hospitable hold on Raikes-Horger, and 
telephone to Mrs. Harper that he was bringing him down to dinner. 
“Have in the crowd, of course!” Billy directed. “They'll 
want to see him. And they should—he’s a bird!” 





Raikes-Horger a bird? Nay, nay! He 
was the most deliciously roaring lion out 
of Britain, who ever shook a socialistic mane to the enthralling 
of Bar Harbor and Newport. Oh, but how he did roar! 

Jessie, with much to do and few hours to do it, telephoned madly. 

“Bless you, of course we'll come!” Madge Barnett told her. 
“Raikes-Horger! What a strike! "Deed we'll be there—Jimmy 
and I, and the best table-cloth!” 

That was merely a sample reply. The whole of Pleasantdale 
was at stake. Talk about German effciency in mobilizing forces 
and munitions—wow! 

So, when Raikes-Horger ran his glance over table and company 
that night, he purred magnificently. ‘There was a charm, and it 
was a charm of opulence as well as of other soothing, if selfish, condi- 
tions. The snowy linen was marvelously fine; there was cut-glass 
which never had been had at cut prices; the silver centerpiece, hold- 
ing the perfect roses, he could have sworn had been picked out by 
somebody with a long purse as well as a keen eye. And with half 
a dozen young and pretty women, bright-eyed, and turning to him 
as flowers turn to the sun—oh well; noblesse oblige. 

The king parades himself because that is what he is paid for; 
the performing lion performs because that is how he pays for his 
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WHEN POVERTY COMES IN AT THE DOOR LOVE FLIES OUT AT THE WINDOW 


dinner. These nice people were there to be shocked; to shock 
people, you talk at them as well astothem. Raikes-Horger ceased 
to purr. He ceased with a certain regret, for he was a good soul 
at bottom, and if the salad hadn’t come from 
Heaven, it should have. He fixed his hostess 
with his eye; he waved a hand. Deftly the 
/ westure suggested renunciation—but it didn’t 
come until he had finished the salad, and he 

really couldn’t go sweets, anyway. 
“But it’s all wrong, dear lady, all wrong!” 





i he said. This was apropos of nothing which 
'y) had gone before; but you can’t hamper a 
‘e raging lion by demanding a summary of in- 

¥ troductory chapters. “You have not overcome 


a 


the primitive instinct; you accumulate; you 
strive to increase the disproportion of distribution of the com- 
mon stock of this world’s goods. Here in America you call 
yourselves a democracy, yet you lack the first principle of the true 
brotherhood of substantial communism.” 

Jessie Harper said, “Oh!” a little breathlessly, and more than 
a little doubtfully. 

Raikes-Horger had his theories. 
call for kindergarten methods. 

“Purely for the sake of example, I put it thus.” With half an 
imagination you could see that eloquent hand of his shoving the 
blocks into place to make the pretty picture. “You have; and it 
pleases you to have. Pardon the frankness which escapes brutality 
only because it is scientifically exact. You claim property right 
in—” he paused dramatically—“in yonder very beautiful vase, 
let us say; while in the great final analysis it might be claimed, with 
equal justice, by-er-er-by Mrs. Rogers.”” And he bowed courteously 
to Ella Rogers across the table. 

“But it isn’t hers!” Jessie spoke swiftly, impulsively, appre- 
hensively. Simultaneously, Maude Thompson gave a queer, 
hysterical, uncontrollable start. It was almost as if she checked 
temptation to snatch up the vase 

The lion let out one of his artistically modulated dining-room 
roars. “‘Haw, haw! It belongs to neither of you!” 

Jessie sank back in her chair. Of a sudden, she was curiously 
pale. 

“Oh!” she said again; very faintly. 

Raikes-Horger smiled, magnificently, kindly. “Dear lady, 
understand me! The truth, like all great truths, is; simple individ- 
ual ownership is untenable in the clearer and stronger light of the 
higher reason. We-—all of us—enter the world without property. 


One was that kindergartens 


In the grand communism which is to come we shall remain without 





save our undivided share in the whole world. It will be 
Now, to offer you a simple instance, you have 
here that very shapely vase, this exquisite dish before me, the 
snowy damask upon which it rests. These, you will say, are yours 
to have and to hold; yet I ask, will it not swell the sum total of 
human happiness, when the good day comes, in which your friends 
here, let us say, feel free, if so disposed, to bear home these objects 
of beauty and usefulness, to gladden their eyes for a time in restful 
contemplation? You will be no loser; you will still have your 
ownership—joint ownership, of course. They will be the gainers. 
Is it not beautifully clear?”’ 

Sometimes Billy Harper reverts to the vernacular. 
now, with a certain explosive effect. 

“By Jove, Professor, but you sure are getting there with both 
feet!’’ he declared. 

Everybody agreed it was a great evening, and a corking show of 
a high-grade lion. Never had Raikes-Horger had a more respon- 
sive audience. He was genuinely grieved when the hour for parting 
came, and the guests filed before him, standing magnificently be- 
fore the library fireplace. They streamed into the hall, and for 
a moment he was alone. 

A lion is not a camel; still, maybe, if a camel roared for an even- 
ing, he’d find himself as thirsty as this lion discovered himself to be. 
Raikes-Horger coughed; he meditated. He would slip into the 
dining-room for a glass of water; really, you know, ice water is 
like other Americanisms—not so bad, when you take it the right way. 

He thought he glimpsed forms stealing back through the hall, 
but his sight was none too keen, and there was a reassuring murmur 
of voices from the front door. Probably his eyes had played him 
a trick—those green, if fragrant, cigars of Yankee hospitality did 
play havoc with one’s nerves. So he tiptoed out of the library, and 
along the hall, and into the dining-room. And there he pulled up, 
startled, aghast. 

Mrs. Barnett—he had thought her face madonna-like—was stuf- 
fing the tablecloth into a basket, held by Mr. Barnett. 

Charmingly demure Mrs. Thompson was slipping that beautiful 
vase into a big flannel bag. 

Mrs. Rogers, of the ingenuous and guileless blue eyes, had picked 
up a cut-glass bowl, and was levanting, via a French window her 
husband had thrown open. 

The lion roared. Amazement paralyzed his limbs, but his 
voice worked sonorously. 

Billy Harper heard the roar; so did Jessie, his wife. They 
came in haste; they saw; and though Jessie shrieked, and covered 
her face, Billy conquered. He dropped both hands on Raikes- 
Horger’s shoulders. 


property, 
better so, believe me! 


He did so 




















Visitor—It's beautiful, but isn’t itva bit lonesome at times? 


’Sall right! Sure thing! Let ’em go!” 
“B-but—” stammered Raikes-Horger. 
Billy’s hands bore more heavily on the shoulders. 
quite that way, Professor! 


“St-top thieves!”’ 
“No; ’tain’t 
You don’t get 


the combination. It’s O. K.—all right, I 
mean. They’re not thieves. They 
they’ve just turned communists. You've 


converted *em—on the spot!” 
Raikes-Horger wiped his forehead; his 
eyes were bulging. 
“Bu-but it’s the 
proceeding! ’Pon honor, I 
such a precipitate instance of 
Billy spun the lion to face the side- 
board, where might be dispensed the high 


extraordinary 
never knew 


most 





ball, the middle, or the low; or other 
measures of restoration. 
“Quick action, eh?”’ he said briskly. “‘Sure! That’s the way 


we do things in the States!” 
Medical Advice 
Physician—You have “a cold?”’ Oh, don’t tell me that- 
an intelligent, highly informed patient like you! Be specific, 
and tell me your exact disorder. A “cold” means nothing at all. 


You remember there is coryza and angina and pharyngitis, sinusitis, 
tonsillitis, quinsy, bronchitis, laryngitis, rhinitis, neuralgia, and 
Now, what is it? 


So On. 





Mountaineer 





Lonesome! why, when the wind’s right we kin hear the trains -histie. 


Patient—Excuse me, Doctor, I have them ali. 

Physician—Well, well! And rheumatism, lumbago, arthritis, 
neuritis, gastritis, otitis, ague, pyrexia, vertigo, hemicrania, asthen- 
opia, et celera? 

Patient—Yes, Doctor. 

Physician—Ah! Very good. A perfectly clear case of grippe. 
Here is the prescription for its prompt cure. Go home to your bed, 
and I will send round a coupleof good nurses. See you myself in an hour 
Nothing to worry about. Keep cheerful. By the way, tell 
your chauffeur to drop you at some good shop long enough to select the 
nurses’ uniforms you fancy, and again such books as you like, also 
any nice trifles for the sick-room, to dispel its monotony. 


or two. 


Words 
ORDS are used for various purposes: to evade issues, to put 
people to sleep, to break up homes, to prevent literature and 
to conceal ideas. Nothing exceeds like words. 

Words are used in speeches, debatesand stories. Massed in serried 
groups in newspapers and text books, they prevent people from 
learning anything. Last words are most effective and are employed 
exclusively by women and prominent citizens who are dying. 

Words are nothing in themselves but only in their relationship to 
other words. It is the system of putting them together that counts. 
Most words are like unorganized militia. In war the mortality among 
them is fearful. They never win battles. When words are found 
in regular army style, however, disciplined and experienced, they 
are likely to be invincible. 











Absent-minded British gunner (formerly a golf fiend) —Fore! 


Ballade of an Objectionable Feature . 
Bustles will be worn again this spring—News item. 
O CARPING critic, I, of dress; 
All female garb looks good to me 
I deem each style a great success, 
No matter what its shape may be 
I hold that womenfolk are fre: 
To wear the styles they wish to wear. 
There’s just one thing from which I flee! 
Bustles are more than I can bear! 


Tight garments cause m=: no distress 
Nor slits which show the rounded knee; 
In low-necked gowns I acquiesce, 
Although they court catastrophe 
By showing twenty vertebra: 
Such things make women seen more fair; 
But one thing fills me with ennui: 
Bustles are more than I can bear! 


The styles which some would fain suppress, 
I view with approbative glee. 

I like the lacy gowns, and—yes 
I like the shortest ones I see; 
Nor do I care to what degree 

A skirt may swirl or cling or flare; 
But hear, oh hear my firm decree: 

Bustles are more than I can bear! 

ENVOY 

My love, I’d go upon a spree 
If you should ever, ever dare 

To be a bustle-devotee: 


Bustles are more than I can bear: 
K. L. Roberts. 


In the Same Boat 

” ELLO THERE! That Todd? 

Your voice sounds as if you had a 
cold. Say, Todd, I just rang you up to say 
that I’ll have to call off that appointment I 
made with you to go and see ‘The Blooming 
Belle’ this evening. They say it’s fine and 
dandy—best musical show of the year and 
I’m keen to go, but since I came home my 
wife tells me that she has two tickets for a 
lecture at her club on ‘The Moral Duty of 
the United States Toward the Warring 
Nations,’ and she is bound I shall go. Think 
of having to give up ‘The Blooming Belle’ 


you, 


for that! I'd rather sit through a quarter of 
a mile of movie films portraying the results of 
a famine in China than go to that lecture, 
but you know how it is when your wife sets 
her heart on you going to one of her club 
lectures to which men are ‘admitted,’ as if 
any sane man wants to be ‘admitted’ to one 
of them! Breaks me all up, Todd, to think 
[I can’t go with you, but—huh? What is 
that? Your wife has gathered you in for the 
‘Moral Duty’ lecture? No! And you'll be 
there? Well, say, Todd, it’s a kind of a com 
fort to think that you are stung for it as well 
as I! Let’s try to sit together and plan an 
evening when we can go to ‘The Blooming 
Belle’ as a sort of an antidote to what we 
will have to live through to-night. My wife 
is calling me to get ready. See you later 
Glad we are both in the same boat!” 
—Max Merryvman 





Friends 
HE SUN’S a lad in yellow, 
The grass a boy in green, 
rhe road a dear, good fellow 
(nd all is seventeen. 
Chose birds who are a-nesting 
Will burst their throats with song; 
How good to lie here resting 
The whole day long! 
Che air is warm and scented 
A maiden ever true; 
The world’s a man contented 
And Spring their rendezvous 


And I shake hands or kiss them, 
My old friends, young and strong, 
So glad I no more miss them 
The whole day long! 
—Ruth Wright Kauffman. 


The Futility of Knowledge 
“ZOU can’t make me believe a col- 
lege education gits you anything,” 
said the young man who had won two medals 
for fox-trotting. 

“Still I always thought college fellows 
was awful swell,’’ replied the girl. 

‘Nothin’ doin’! We got one of them in 
our office that always says ‘whom’ and 
‘notwithstandin’,’ and say, I heard the boss 
callin’ him down to-day the worst I ever seen. 
What’s the use knowin’ them kind of words 
if you can’t talk back?” 


No References 


Willis—The new cook is a jewel, deat 

Mrs. Willis—Yes, but I’m afraid that I 
must discharge her. 

Willis—What’s the matter? 


Mrs. Willis—I’m suspicious of her. 1 
went to the library this afternoon and 
spent three hours in the reference-room and 
couldn’t find any of hers. 
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Enigmas — 

[ IS an enigma that a man with an ordi- 

nary enigma will use up three pages and 
spend two cents to ask his newspaper about 
it, when page 
402 of the En- 
cyclopedia is 
still undam- 
aged. 

Any crime 
which the De- 
tective Bu- 
reau fails to 
explain within 
three years is 
an enigma. 

The majority of enigmas are purely per- 
sonal and what may be one to the man in the 
street is merely half a column to the editor. 

Some day we will have a Clearing House 
where a man can leave his enigma on his way 








L downtown and stop for the answer on his 

way home. 

In anticipation of that day the following 
have been taken out of camphor and hung 


1 


up to air: 

What induces a man to start suit over a 
libelous letter which has been read by three 
people, thereby making the letter a part of 





the day’s work for everyone who takes a 
newspaper with his coffee? 

Why will a human use a machine to pro- 
tect his cheque for three dollars, and yet 
trot to a druggist with a prescription that 
looks like a dying declaration? 

If Easter is the accepted time for fine rai- 
ment, why does a man feel like a street 
accident because he happens to be wearing a 
new pair of gloves? 

Why does a man who has spent the day 
pointing out the mistakes of the Adminis- 
tration begin to get nasty if his little daugh- 
ter asks him to explain the “full faith and 
credit ” clause of the Constitution? 

Why will an editor scold a minister for 
expressing opinions about politics just before 
writing an editorial blowing up religious 
training in the schools? 

And, finally, why will a man with a shiny 
suit bother about questions of this sort 
when he might be learning a trade? 


—Charles Elkin, Jr. 


A Changed Man 
P’ YOR MOSE! He fell in love, 
But she turned up her nose 
And handed him the glove. 
So now he’s lIachry-mose. 
—Terrell Love Holliday 


























. MODERN VERSION—A MEETING OF THE MOTHERS’ IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 





SATISFIED 


EASILY 


The woman—Well, what d’ you want ? 
The man—I ain't pertic’lar, ma'am. What have 


you got ? 
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THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE 
MARKOWITZ AND HENRY DISCUSS PINOCLE AND PEDAGOGUES 


By Lov 


6 JR ME, books? Humbug!” exclaimed Max Markowitz 

the skirt manufacturer, as he was waiting for a pinocle 
quorum to assemble at his father-in-law’s. ‘‘ Minnie wants to be 
stylish, so she fixed up a libry; and if we got a 
libry, we got to have a book-case; and a book 
case without fancy books is like a foist class 
show room without models. So she bought 
an assortment of books in the latest colors to 
match the wall paper, and our Polish goil is 
not yet finished cutting the pages. But you 
know, Henry, the kind of pages I like to cut! 
It’s from a little book with forty-eight loos 
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leafs and plenty of pic 

“Oh you mean pinocle!”’ 
witz’s bookkeeper and brother-in-law. 

““What then do I mean, Shakespeare?”’ 
“And even the big Shakespeare ain’t got notting on auction pino 
cle! Ain’t every deal got a different play and a different scenery’ 
You get more action in ‘auction’ in a minute than Shakespeare 
got in a Hamlet. I remember how sad Jacob Adler looked when 
he played in King Lear; but Henry, if you would see Harry Gross- 
man’s face, what used to be in human hair goods but now is in the 
fancy shoe business, when he went bate by one point, on a four hun- 
dred hand in shippe with a kitty, you would say that King Lear 
Every pinocle game, just like Shake- 


interrupted Henry Shapiro, Marko- 


questioned Markowitz. 


was dancing a kasatske! 
speare’s plays, what I saw in People’s Theayter, commences with 
—a—what do you call it? Something that’s in a play but isn’t 
in the play——” 
“You mean a prologue,” suggested Henry. 
“That’s right, a prologue,”’ repeated Markowitz. 
commences with a prologue with three people bidding their heads 
off trying to find out a secret with three cards; and when one feller 
gets the secret, oder he throws up his hand and pays his own funeral 
expenses or the other two fellers try to moider him and take away 
his money; just like in a regular play. Don’t you think we ain’t 
got a chorus, too? Sure! About a half dozen kibetsers who sing 
out advice when nobody asks them, just like by Shakespeare. Them 
kibetsers are so welcome like a mouse in a kaffe-klatsch, but what do 
they care! Henry, do you know what Minnie done last night ?”’ 
“How should I know?” asked Henry, shrugging his shoulders. 
“She put away the cards and chips some place,” continued 


“Every game 


Markowitz, “‘that even an installment collector couldn’t find them. 


I looked all over; in the washtubs and in the victrola; but you 


RAB 


might so well look for children in a swell apartment house! Minnie 
was mad like anything because I wouldn’t go skating with her. So 
when she went away to your house, with looks that would kill even 
a book agent, Marcus and Grossman came around; we sent down 
for a new deck, and pinocled and smoked and drunk hot tea like 
a prince in Paris.” 

“But how did you get 
Henry. 

“Lester marked it down on a piece of paper,” replied Marko- 
witz. “But between me and you, I was ashamed of him. He’s 
already going on twelve and he adds like I skate. When Grossman 
made a big hand, on account of that /emech Marcus playing trump 
under me, when even a baby with a bottle would play clubs and 
clubs and clubs, my Lester got so mixed up with the accounts, like 
he was making out an income tax report for a real estatnik, with war 


along without the chips?” asked 
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“My! we have all sorts of competition, don’t we?” 














babies and second mortgages. It’s a shame what kind 
of teachers they got, that loin them notting!”’ 

“If Lester has got a bad head, is that the teacher’s 
business?”’ argued Henry. 

“Whose business then? What do 
they do a whole day?” retorted Mar- 
kowitz, sarcastically. ‘“‘ Push chalk and 
talk! And they go home three o’clock 
like a banker. And after a couple of 
days chalking and talking, they get a 
couple of days’ rest, witha check. And 
after a couple of months they get a 
couple of weeks’ rest with another check. 





And when they get tired resting, they get a couple of “A 
months’ vacation to woik off that tired feeling. <A 1 
teacher’s life is a sandwich of vacations and checks YA / 
with a little chalk on the side. One thing I made upmy |i; } tH] 


mind, Lester and Florence got to be teachers. I don’t 
want my children to woik so hard like me. Did you 
ever see Rose Dix, that pretty little teacher that lives 
It’s a pleasure to look on ‘a 

“Max, you talk like a hibetzser!’’ interrupted 
Henry. ‘‘You know so much about teachers like a ae 
bachelor about babies. I would like to see you with only 
a mouth—a teacher’s hands ain’t allowed no more—go 
in a room with forty or fifty little loafers, with tongues, 
hands and feet that always like to be busy! You only 
got two kids, and sometimes by supper you get so mad 
with them that you can’t eat; and if a teacher is got 
them by the dozen you call it easy. So easy may the 
Tsar of Russia have it for the rest of his life!”’ 


next door? 


“What if they do a little woik, don’t they get paid 
for it?’”? demanded Markowitz. 
“Ves,” retorted Henry. ‘A street cleaner, when he commences 


to push a broom, gets more wages than when a teacher, like you say, 
commences to push chalk. Do you know how long they got to loin 
to be a teacher and what they got to know? A manicure goil, 
what has she got to loin? How to shine a couple of finger tips and 
get a tip herself. A typewriter has got to know how to play the 
piano a little on the machine, and laugh when the boss laughs. 
Why even a lady in the libry’s only got to know how to punch cards 
and that George Eliot was a lady! But ateacher! <A teacher has 
got to know everything! Why a volcano smokes and why a camel 
don’t drink; why an apple falls down and gets rotten, instead of 
falling up and going to Heaven; why Columbus transferred on the 
west instead of ss 
“Tt’s about time you got a transfer yourself, and stop talking 
” interrupted Mr. Shapiro, Henry’s father, who had 
“Don’t waste no time. Get out 
And here the discussion closed 


like a yidene! 
just entered with Louis Marcus. 
the instrumenten and let’s play.” 
and the auction commenced. 


Query 
A! THE May meeting of the Kansas Editorial Association there 
will be a series of papers by Kansas women entitled, “If I 
had to do it all over again, would I marry’a Kansas editor?” 

This opens up a new line of inquiry. It seems to be taken for 
granted that any Kansas editor can be married. A possible refusal 
$s not even considred. Is this evidence of the general all-around 
supineness of Kansas editors, or of the great beauty and charm 
and general irresistible qualities of Kansas women? 
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TRE CALL OF THE Vite 
THREE ALIBIS AND—A CONFESSION 

The Apple: I could do nothing. The beautiful woman there 
took me gently and without greed: Naturally I supposed that 
I was only fulfilling my destiny in being eaten. If there be any 
blame it is upon the woman. 

The Serpent: It was the devil in me that made me do it. The 
woman looked so credulous that I could not forbear. It was her 
fault. I did not force her to it. 

The Man: I am not to blame. The woman charmed me. I 
did not think that evil could come from her. Perhaps I should 
have clubbed her and driven her away, but it didn’t occur to me 
at the time. 

The Woman: Yes, I am to blame. The serpent beguiled me, 
the apple was sweet and good, and I gave of it to the man because 
I loved him. —H.W. Dee. 
Knew Perfectly Well 

The small daughter was industriously ironing her doll clothes 
when her mother entered. 

“It’s wrong to work on Sunday. 
sees you?’ 

“This isn’t work. 
fectly well this iron is cold.” 


Have you forgotten the Lord 


And if the Lord does see me, he knows per- 


His Vile Disposition 
Mr. Gloom, and . 
didn’t make it, did you?” snapped 
what are you bragging about it for?” 


“Fine day, 
“Well, vou 


Gloom. “Then, 


J. Fuller 
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LD TIME jogs on with foolish speed, and makes us old, alas, 
too soon! In frenzied haste the months proceed, December at 
the heels of June. 

Old Father Time jogs on apace, his long white whiskers down his 
chest, his scythe in its accustomed place; he will not halt, he will not 
rest. I would his pilgrimage might cease, for but a month, a week, a 
day; but he is working by the piece, and will not linger on his way 

Man feels his oats when he is young, old age is but a winter's 
dream, for he is sound in limb and lung, and life’s a fair and gorgeous 
scream. You cannot make him then believe that youth’s a transient 
fleeting thing; he thinks you’re trying to deceive, when you say time 
is on the wing. He has no spavins and no aches, his spirit knows no 
dotard fears, and he can whip his weight in snakes—why should he 
dread the hoary years? 

And then some morning, in the glass, he sees a white hair on his 
brow; the miracle has come to pass—old age is creeping on him now! 
He feels as though he were disgraced; and then some morning he 
discerns that he no longer has a waist, and hot resentment in him 
burns. 

Then vagrant aches climb up his spine, and other aches slide down 
his legs; he calls in doctors, eight or nine, and buys up liniments in 
kegs. He finds his eyes are on the blink, he cannot read 
the printed page; the dentist plugs his teeth with zinc 
ah, me, the tragedy of age! 

His hair, turned gray, is falling out, departing to return 
no more; he has some symptoms of the gout, and every 
where he’s stiff and sore. His stomach balks at whole- 
some meat, and everything that tasteth good; the doc 
tor tells him he must eat baled hay and predigested 
wood. Sit down and rest, O Father Time, cease, cease a 
while your endless chase! Your progress is the blackest 
crime that ever jarred the human race! 


Heard at the Club 
é¢C’EE that chap sitting over by the bay window?” 
“Yes, I’ve been noticing him. Looks pretty dis 
consolate, doesn’t he?”’ 

‘Always does! That’s Blinks, one of our wealthy mem 
bers. A couple of years ago he met a very pretty, viva 
cious young woman, fond of a constant good time, and fell 
in love with her. She received his attentions with encour- 
agement and they became engaged——” 

“And then I suppose she jilted him—and that’s the 
cause of his constant appearance of dejection?”’ 

‘*No—he married her.”’ William Sanford. 
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CIVILIZATION 

F ALL the smug things in this world, Civilization takes the 

lead though events show that her education has been neglected. 

She has been so -busy assuming that her own state far surpasses 

other civilizations that her head appears to be turned. Strangely 

enough, she has mixed herself up by confusing Christianity and 

culture, and in such a way that she has in a measure missed them 
both. 

According to her way of reasoning, however, she has corrected 
that by giving her full attention to the heathen. This has been 
quite simple, because in the first place the heathen are to be found 
wherever one chooses to look for them. They are the peoples who 
fail to use at their meals the same style of napkin that we use at our 
meals. Their traditions and art and literature and morality may 
go much farther back than ours, and, really, we may discover there 
something to admire, but the fact remains that they are not as 
we are. 

No, their dress, their manners, their excess of courtesy and kind- 
ness, mark them as uncivilized in the true sense. They ignore 
our brand of Christianity, though, to their credit be it said, our 
particular brand seems to have lost much of its genuine quality. 
However that may be, it is the brand that Civilization chooses to 
impose on all those who haven’t already got it. 

What do we care that our chosen heathen have not engaged in 
the business of war in a thousand years, that they do not believe 
in striking their neighbors, that they invite personal! humiliation 
on occasion? The point is, that Civilization has been engaged in 
warfare for a multitude of reasons from time immemorial. Per- 
haps this will account for the requisite zeal to convert all the heathen 
to Civilization. 

But the thought is painful, in a way, that when our heathen are 
all brought over to our way of living and our way of thinking, shall we 
then love them as we do now? When they have been good enough 
to accept and adopt all our highly civilized ideas, will they seem just 
as good as we are? And what shall we do without a fresh supply 
of heathen forthcoming? No doubt our converts will find them- 
selves better off in their new estate, but how about ourselves? 
Maybe not till then will Civilization see herself as she is. 

—Tod Chenevix. 


Proof 
First spirit—How do you know this is heaven? 
Second spirit—My robe isn’t covered with laundry marks. 
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Mrs. Flatter—1 suspect that the janitor drinks. Mr. Flatter—Really > | only 
suspected him of eating the coal! 
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66 HY did you insist upon a rendezvous in a place so fre- 
quented?”’ He smiled at her across the table as he 
asked the question and glanced with appreciation into 

amirror. They were in a restaurant which enjoyed as wide a vogue 

for its extrinsic details of entertainment as for its minor particu- 
lars of the menu, the prices on which and for related things more 
than supported a cabaret, dance experts and a band. 

“T’m not afraid,”’ she replied with a responding smile. 

“T know. It wasn’t that. But everybody comes in here during 
the day or night. Even the gentleman from Kokomo with a chance 
local acquaintance might be seen here by his ordinarily distant but 
curious cousin from Kankakee. Figuratively, remote as well as 
contiguous geographical points meet here.” 

“That’s one reason why I like it. While I love to study the 
individual, the mob also has a fascination for me. And have we 
anything to conceal?” 

“Of course not!” 
shall it be?” 

He indicated the bill. She selected something very simple. 

“Why not something more elaborate—with wine?”’ he continued. 

“No, thank you. I’m quite abstemious in public.”’ 





He simulated a cough. ‘By the way, what 













































































“Therefore I asked you why here? I thought we might find a 
cozy place where we would be away from all this.”” He swept the 
human miscellany with a gesture, and then touched a detail of his 
cravat skilfully, again consulting the mirror. 

‘But why should we have met in a more secluded 
place?” 

“Why not?” 

‘Your question is leading. 


I shall be frank with ¢ 


you. I had no wish to meet in a secluded place.” y 
“So? I thought you had.” € 
“You were determined to make my acquaint- 

ance. Do you remember the first time you paused 


at the window of my bungalow and bowed?” 
“Perfectly.” 
‘Though we never had been introduced.” 

_ “But there must always be a beginning. I had 
passed often. I always saw you in an attractive 
attitude, generally reading, or pretending to read, 
sometimes with a cigarette daintily poised. You were 
irresistible! And when I sent you roses you wore them as I 
bowed the next morning.” 





“Oh,no! Igave your roses 
tomy maid. You forget that I 
have anabundance of flowers.”’ 

He looked puzzled, and 
glanced again into the mirror. 
“But why did you later ac- 
knowledge my bow, and still 
later speak—that morning on 
your veranda?”’ 

“Curiosity.” 

“You certainly encouraged 
a flirtation!” 

“A defense as old as Adam’s.” 

“But at least you were willing 
to form an acquaintance!” 

For a reason.” 





“Ves. 
“T’ll ask your reason later. 
ance between a man and a woman must 


An acquaint- 


progress. : 

“Or stand still—or be abandoned.” 

“Exactly. Now what was your reason 
for permitting an acquaintance? I will 
not say for desiring it.” 

“Curiosity, as I said. And curiosity has 
much to answer for the world over.” 

“But your husband is away so much of 
the time. And no doubt you are bored.” 

“Yes. He is away much. And I am 
sometimes bored.” 

“And there is no reason why you should 
not amuse yourself.” 

““No. You have seen my husband. He is 
not a handsome man, you probably have 
noted.”’ 

** And that is why 

“In fact, some women would call him 
decidedly unattractive. I had heard so 
much about handsome men. And you are a 


handsome man.” 

He glanced at the mirror again. 
you.” 

“T have long wanted to study a hand- 
At least a superficial acquaint- 


“Thank 


some man. 
ance is necessary for that.” 
“And so you picked me out?” 





Patient—Doctor, what I need is something to stir me up 


something to put me in fighting trim. 
like that in this prescription ? 
Doctor—No. You will find that in the bill. 


Did you put anything 


“Isn’t that a little presumptuous? You 
picked me out, it would seem.” 

“Well, so be it. And the study?” 

“It has been very interesting—and illu- 
minating.”’ 

‘*And your husband’s absences—they are 
grateful to you, I take it.” 

“It was inevitable that you should think 
so.” 

**And you may come to think as much of 
me as I think of you? Of course your hus- 
| ee 

‘He is more fascinating to me than ever 

“Then you really care for him!” 


7? 


“*T adore him! 
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Easter Eggs 
PURCHASED Easter eggs to-day— 
They were the merchant's pride 
With pigments bright and colors gay 
Their fragile shells were dyed. 
One was of royal-purple hue, 
And one of crimson bold, 
Another was cerulean blue, 
And one an egg of gold! 


I brought them home and placed them in 
A nest of paper grass: 

A rabbit on a base of tin 
Stood guard with gaze of glass! 

But as the nest my eyes surveyed 
In all its beauty fine, 

There rose a wraith of Easters past 
That once, long since, were mine. 


I saw again a dear old barn 
Where, in the fragrant hay, 
I gathered eggs for coloring 
Against the Easter Day. 
For yellow, catnip leaves were used, 
Or else an onion-skin: 
For blue, our mother’s indigo 
We dipped our treasures in. 


lf “fancy” shells were our desire 
By that ambition stirred, 
We wrapped our eggs in calicoes 
Whose prints were thus transferred. 
For brown we squeezed the walnut hulls, 
For red took sassafras, 
And for a nest to hide them in 
We chose the pale spring 
grass. 
How little in those days gone by 
We prized those nests of hay, 
Or that old kitchen stove where 
cooked 
Our eggs for Easter Day. 
Ah, as I view these painted 
things 
Their paper nest within 
I long for just one honest egg— 
Dyed with an onion-skin. 
—Lida Keck Wiggins. 


Fine Subject 
Madge—When you took 
the long walk with Dolly 
how did you find so much to 
talk about? 
Marjorie—We happened to 
pass a girl we both knew. 
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What ! I'm expected to tum- 


Dot's all right. Take 


I can make 


Movie actor 
ble off this cliff > 

Operator—Sure ! 
your time und fall nice und slow. 
it look fast in der pictures. 


Heard at the Intelligence Office 
“Do you know of any cook who will 
remain in the country?” 
“Not unless she is buried there.” 


Says J. Fuller Gloom 

“The hardy sailor loves the sea. 

The ranchman loves the plain. 
The optimist loves everything. 

The pessimist loves pain. 
But I love guests who go away, 

And never come again.” 

—Tennyson J. Daft. 
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“IN THE SPRING THE YOUNG MAN’S FANCY— 


BIG TOWN SAYINGS 
OOKING BACK at what it has meant during the last twenty 
years, the “skyscraper”? must be accepted as the most 
elastic contribution to the dictionary. 


word 


It is said Big Town people do 
not make good neighbors. I 
have looked carefully into that 
question and find it does not 
hold true. Once I knew an oc- 
cupant of a front flat who could 
remember the name of the family 
across the way without going 
over and looking at the mail box. 

When a young woman gets 
a chance to jump up and give 
a feeble old lady a seat in a 
street-car, she does it with an air 
of triumph and looks around at 
the men as much as to say: 
“Now, you skulking things, look 
at the fine example I have set 
you!” The chances are that the men were so occupied with their 
newspapers they hadn’t seen the old lady, and one of them would 
have given her a seat in another minute, but their golden opportu- 
nity has been lost and the young woman who has grabbed her chance 
to show off just lords it over them during the rest of the ride. 

Most of the Big Town baseball players come from little country 
towns. Baseball requires stamina, which country people have. 
There are lots of city people who are good short distance runners 
and short distance athletes in general, but it takes country air and 
country hard work to fit one for a long grind. 

Big Town people used to read at home, and then they did most 
of their reading on the street-cars, but when they all get autos they 














- decide all of a sudden to leave? 


will not even dare to take their eyes off the road long enough to 
read an occasional billboard for fear of having an accident. 

People who visit art museums a good deal are apt to condemn 
lack of artistic taste in others. Yet I know a man who fools these 
sharps regularly. He has a newspaper supplement—a colored re- 
production of a western landscape by a fairly well-known artist— 
hanging in an expensive frame in his home. People who never visit 
art galleries keep mum, but the critics, knowing their host’s repu- 
tation as a judge of fine paintings, jump at the conclusion that this 
is a masterpiece, and begin to rave over it. 

Any Big Town man who has been successively elevator boy, 
waiter and janitor, has been the recipient of complaints enough to 
entitle him to some sort of a decoration for martyrdom. 

The amount of money spent by Big Town people on amuse- 
ments in a year would finance a war large enough to give three or 
four European monarchs a lot of fun. —Arthur Chapman. 


Rowdyism 
who seldom left his quarter-section, de- 
cided to “be a sport” and spend a couple of days seeing the 
sights of the village nearest his home. After he had eaten his supper 
the first evening after his arrival, he walked around the public 
square twice and then retired for the night. At eight o’clock the 
“Town Pump Quartet” assembled near the hotel and proceeded 
to render the ballad newest to the village: ‘“‘Down By the Old 
Mill Stream.”’ Before the second verse was finished Farmer Brown 
was in the hotel office paying his bill. 
“‘What’s the matter?’’ demanded the proprietor. 


” 


ARMER BROWN, 


“Did you 


“Yes, I did,” retorted the ruralist. “‘I decided to go around and 
wake the wagon yard man up and get the old mare and drive home. 
Things is coming to a pretty pass when a gang of rowdies is allowed 
to carouse around and wake people up in the middle of the night.” 
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The Débutante 
OLLY with wind-tossed hair, 
Fond of her bull and collie, 
Golfed in a manner rare— 
She was my chum, was Polly 
Now she calls golfing folly, 
Riding and shooting pall; 
Cares not for lob and volley- 
Polly came out last Fall. 


Débutante debonaire, 
Gone is her manner jolly; 
Carries an ennuied air, 
(She was my chum, was Polly,) 
Algy and Perce and Cholly, 
rrail her from ball to ball; 
Only a mincing dolly- 
Polly came out last Fall. 


Eyes for the heart a snare, 
Lips like the Yuletide holly, 
Careless of what she’d wear— 
She was my chum, was Polly, 
Go-as-you-please and lolly; 
Where is her oldtime thrall? 
Gone, by the beard of Ali! 
Polly came out last Fall. 
L’ Envoi 
}yrown me in melancholy, 
Lose me in Pluto’s hall! 
She was my chum, was Poll, 
Polly came out last Fall. 
—F. Gregory Hartswick 








Their Helpfulness 
as | IS wonderful how much 

one can learn at odd times 
by cultivating the. habit of being receptive 
to information,” said Professor Pate. ‘As 
you walk along the crowded thoroughfares 
or ride in the street cars you can pick up a 
surprising amount of knowledge. Our fel- 
low® beings are constantly teaching us 
something or other, and——” 

“Eh-yah!” interrupted the Old Codger. 
“T have noticed that if I give them even half 
a chance they will show me that I am abso- 
lutely wrong in my views on politics, religion, 
cures for rheumatism, weather signs, the 
future of the republic, the trend of events, 
and the like, and so hopelessly benighted 
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Miss Ambition—It’s a big berg, but I ‘Il risk it ! 


in my abysmal ignorance that only the imme- 
diate adoption of their opinions and theories, 
which they stand ready to explain in full. 
can save me from being an utter idiot.” 


Bobby’s Error 
“Good gracious, Bobby! What is the 
matter? Why, you’re in awful shape.” 
Bobby—I told a lot of boys I was too 
proud to fight. 


Some Women 
Some women marry for love, 
money, and others from force of habit. 


some for 


Helping the Game Along 
HE midnight stillness of the darkened 
parlor was punctuated by a crash 
just overhead. 
““Wha-wha-what was that, dud-dud- 
darling?”’ exclaimed the timid young man. 
“Merely father dropping a hint,’ she 
replied, as she snuggled a little closer. 


Fine Field 
Madge—Did you have anything to talk 
about at the club meeting? 
Marjorie—Lots! On account of the storm 
there were only three of us present. 








READING BETWEEN THE LINES 


Unprofitable 
Dyer—1 understand there is a lot 
of water in the stock. 
Ryer—Yes, the tears of the unfortu- 
nate investors. 


A Little Nonsense 
LITTLE nonsense now and then 
Appeals to “tired business men,” 
Which is one reason, if you please, 
Why lawyers keep on getting fees. 


‘A little nonsense” will explain 
Why man so oft is filled with pain 
Because his letters come to light 
To satisfy some woman’s spite. 





‘“A little nonsense” here and there, 

As, doubtless, you are well aware, 
Makes many a man regret to-day 

The alimony he must pay.—S. E. Kiser. 





DID YOU EVER NOTICE? 

ID YOU ever notice that in the matter of residences peopie 
are very seldom satisfied, especially if they own the houses 
in which they live? There is always something that isn’t quite 
right about the inside arrangement or the out- 
side appearance of every man’s domicile. Peo- 
ple are always planning to move, to build a 
new staircase, to tear out the partition between 
the parlors, to add a porch or to change the 

location of some of the windows or doors. 

And did you ever notice that, in spite of all 
this dissatisfaction, most people continue to live 
year after year in the same old houses without 
making any material changes? 

Did you ever notice that every owner of an automobile is 
apparently satisfied perfectly with the particular car he owns? It 
is always the best car on the market as regards convenience, looks, 
speed, endurance, price and everything else. He would not, seem- 
ingly, make a change for any consideraton. 

But did you ever notice that when the old car is worn out, most 
persons, when buying a new one, are pretty sure to pick out a 
machine of different make from the old one that pleased them so 
well? And the strange part of it is that the new car immediately 
becomes the best one in existence. 

Did you ever notice that the man who owns a big, costly home 
seldom looks down upon the possessor of a small, cheap residence? 
Rather he is apt to envy the other man because of the cozier, more 
home-like appearance of his house. And the owner of the small 
house is usually willing to let the proprietor of the mansion live in 
full enjoyment of all the luxury and splendor with which he can 
surround himself, the small-house man going on his way free from 
covetousness. 

But did you ever notice that the owner of the big, expensive 
car speaks with sublime contempt of the small car and its owner, 
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Doctor—There 's the original prescription. I can’t imagine how you madé that mistake in putting it up ! 
Druggist—Humph! 1 must have mixed your signature in with the other ingredients. 














] mogene 
Ingomar 


is a luxury. 











Do you think a wife is a luxury or a necessity ? 
Why, a wife is much like a cane. The first one 
Those that follow are necessities. 


calling all cheap cars icewagons, road 
lice, baby carriages and other such 
things and swearing that he wouldn't 
be found dead through being run over 
by one of them? And the small car 
owner retaliates by saying that ‘it’s 
all foolishness to keep so much money 
tied up ina car.”’ He is quite sure that 
if he had as much money as Knocka- 
fellow he wouldn’t want to waste it on 
anything that, deteriorates so rapidly 
as a high-priced car. He calls the 
big car “Jones’ Expense Account,” 
“Smith’s Folly” or “ Jenkins’ White 
Elephant.” 

And so a person is led to believe 
that human nature remains human na- 
ture till it comes to motor cars, and 
then it seems to become auto nature 

Walter G. Doty. 


Antediluvian 
Grandma—He’'d make you a model 


husband. 
Elsie—Last year’s model, Grandma! 


The Faddist 
Grammercy — What, another new 
gown! 
Mrs. Grammercyv—Y es, dear, I must 
have one when I attend the lecture on 
domestic economy 
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6¢] HAVE SEEN a comparatively rare 
sight to-night,’’ said the Critic. 

“What have we seen?” I asked. (The 
Critic has a distressing habit of using the 
first person singular when referring to inci- 
dents in the theatres which he and others 
have enjoyed.) 

“We,” replied the Critic, accepting my 
emendation gracefully, “have seen a really 
remarkable audience spontaneously respond 
to the efforts of a low-comedy character.” 

He was right. The gathering which filled 
the Criterion Theatre had been moved to 
real mirth by the work of Thomas Wise as 
“Falstaff”? in Mr. Hackett’s production of 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor.” In fact, 
there was little in the whole play that had 
not moved our extent 
unusual in the annals of the theatre-goer. 
Miss Allen and Miss Crosman had made a 
charming pair of irresponsibles as Mis- 
tress Ford and Mistress Page; in fact, the 


risibilities to an 


entire cast had scored a success. 

The Tired Business Man joined us. 

“When I came here to-night,” he said, 
“I’m free to admit I did so under pain of the 
Home <Administration’s displeasure. I'd 
read Shakespeare, of course 
repeat ‘The quality of mercy is not strained’ 
by heart. And the Powers know I’m no 
highbrow. But I’ve laughed till I’m weak. 
And let me tell you something—this may 
be Shakespeare, but it isn’t highbrow.”’ 

Che Critic frowned. 

“That’s the trouble with you,” he 
impatiently. ‘‘You hear that you are to see 
Shakespeare, and you are immediately up in 
arms, suspicious, ready to shout ‘High 
prepared not to enjoy yourself. 
Why can’t you look at a Shakespeare play 
as you would at any other production, and 
base your criticism on the same ideas which 
you apply to modern drama? Not that 
modern standards can apply to Shakespeare; 
but you would probably enjoy yourself 
better.” On our right wing appeared the 
Débutante, accompanied by a male of the 
who, after introduction, retired 
into the background and began a still-hunt 


once I could 


said 


brow!’ 


spec ies, 
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By CYRIL ANDREW 
for the carriage-check man. The Débu- 
tante was enthusiastic. 
“Wasn’t the scenery wonderful?’ she 


cried. 

“The scenery,” said the Critic, 
remarkable; but to tell you the truth, it was 
a bit too gorgeous for the play. It jars me, 
somehow, to see Shakespeare played in the 
midst of such a riot of color and realism. I 
think a simpler setting would be more appro- 
priate.” 

Before the Débutante could reply, the 


“was 














WHITE, N.Y 


ONE OF JUDGE’S FAVORITES 
AGNES KEMBLE, the fruit seller, in “ Treasure Island” 
Stevenson overlooked her in writing his tale, but the pub- 


lic is pleased with Charles Hopkins for her introduction 
in the play. 
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Suburbanite came up. He was idling along, 
in contrast to his usual hurried manner. 

“T saw a good play the other night,” said 
he. “ Lou-Tellegen in ‘A King of Nowhere’.” 

“Did you like that?” asked the Critic. 
“T didn’t think much of it myself. It was 
incorrect historically, for one thing. The 
courtiers drew swords in the presence of 
the King and Queen—which was a capital 
offence—and they sat in the same august 
presence, and some of them kept their hats 
on. Henry VIII, if what we read of him isa 
true guide, would have decapitated those 
persons without more ado.” 

‘*‘There’s this much merit in it,”’ retorted 
the Suburbanite. “It’s short enough to let 
me get my train without hustling; and the 
Queen’s ladies-in-waiting were wonders!” 

“The minor parts were, as you say, well 
taken,” replied the Critic. ‘‘ But I must hold 
to my contention that ‘A King of Nowhere’ 
is not a remarkable play in any sense of the 
word. There was one bright spot, however: 
that was the work of Sydney Greenstreet as 
‘Henry VIII.’ He had a fine conception of 
the comedy possibilities of that gouty 
monarch, and got the fullest fund of amuse- 
ment possible from the part.” 

“You're right,” said the Suburbanite. 
“He made a corking king. The way he 
ordered those people around 

The Débutante’s es¢ort reappeared with 
the news that her car was waiting, and she 
departed, with the parting assertion that 
she hadn’t liked “A King of Nowhere,” 
but that she adored Lou-Tellegen. 

The Tired Business Man had been looking 
at his watch, and now he chuckled. 

‘You're stung!”’ he said to the Suburban- 
ite. ‘You'll have to wait till the one- 
fifteen!” 

The Suburbanite was unruffled. 

‘““‘No, I don’t,” he replied. “I’m spending 
the night in town. Those hens of mine can 
do without my loving care for one morning. 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ was worth 
‘ 

We stood silent in the presence of the 
greatest possible tribute to the Bard. 
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Oversea Humor 





Yebne 
Doubtful Tenant—This house would suit, 
but I don’t like that beastly factory opposite. 
A gent’s war-time repre } at’s 
only a new gunpowder works. It may 
blow up any minute.—The Passing Show 
(London) 











The Hour of Danger 
“Und dann hacte ich Ihnen doch in meinen letzten 
Paketen Stahlplittchen zum Schutze fir das herz ges- 
chickt. Haben Sie die auch angelegt, meine Herren?” 
“Ja naturlich,—heute abend!” 


“And in my last package I sent you littk 








steel plates to put over your hearts to pro A 
tect them. Did you ever wear them?” 
“Certainly. Fraulein! This evening!” S Za 
Certainly, Fraulein! his evening! Spies 
Lustige Blaetter (Berlin) LIVE — =.¢ ky 
RLS 572 -~ 
byt’ . v2 o oPLy 
s 
“He bien! quo: de nouveau sur le front: 
*J'allais vous le demander.” 


“Well. what’s the news from the front? 
“‘T was just going to ask.” 
Le Rire (Paris) 
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Getting Back at Her ‘ t) 
Gattin (nach einem hauslichen Streit) —So ein Sche 4 / i ~' 
sal! Di " hi abe ich ihm gedre mht, ich wairde noch heut« \\. =<, 
y re meinen Eltern zurackfahrer und schon liegt — » ) eo 
as Kursbuch auf dem Tisch! » 











Wife (after a family quarrel)—What 
impudence! I threatened him to-day that “T can’t let you on board with that big 
I would go back to my parents—and there dog. Only lap dogs are admitted.” 
lies the railroad guide on the table.— ‘That’s all right, ’ll take him on my 
Fliecende Blatter (Munich). lap.”’"—Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 7 
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Gloomy Forecast of Duration of the 
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War 


Youthful delinquent (who has just been 


‘corrected’? by his mother)—You'll 


be 


sorry for this when I’m g-gone to the War. 


Punch (London). 
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Needed Consolation 


(Trostbedurftig. ) ‘Dort geht mein eher 
Braut igam: ist’s ni ht ein hubscher Mensch? 


‘Hm. die rote Nase.’ 


“Die hat er erst gekriegt, nachdem ich ihm untr 


geworden 


“A _ while 
ge ntleman over there. 
““Hm, such a red nose! 
“He got that only after I threw 
over!”—Fliegende Blaetter (Munich). 


Isn't he handsom 


” 


ago I was engaged to that 


e?” 


him 
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CELLULOID SONNETS 
GERALDINE FARRAR 
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If Song should choose one singer for her queen 
(Thus showing bravery beyond compare 
By doing what no mortal man would dare) 

| think you'd cop the scepter, Geraldine! 

What other pri na donna, on the screen, 

The scrutiny of cavtious eyes would bear 
What other sonz-bird graciously can wear 
The gay insouciance of sweet sixteen? 


Let critics rave about your shakes and trills 
I do not know a whole note from a flat; 
Although your warbling gives me pleasing thrills, 
I was not thinking specially of that. 
For this my muse its grateful rhyming spills: 
I'm glad one prima donna isn’t fat! 
W. Kee Maxwell 


Her Wonderful News | 
OU CAN’T guess the wonderful 
news!” exclaimed Mrs. Tinkle to 
her friend Miss Dimple, who had dropped 
n for a call. 

“Gracious!”” exclaimed Miss Dimple. 
Tell me quick what it is!” 

Mrs. Tinkle rocked back and forth in quiet 
lelight at the other’s interest. ‘No,’ she 
said, “you’ve just got to guess” 

“Bessie Bentley and Jack Warner have 
tloped?” 

“No!” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Crabley have agreed to 
separate? ’”’ : 

“No! Guess again.” 

“Josephine Ward and Billy Combes have 
moken their engagement?” 

‘No! Oh, won’t my husband just laugh 
when I tell him you couldn’t guess right!” 

“Well, now you must tell me!” 

‘Our baby has got a tooth!” 

William Sanford 


Committed 


Wife You believe in being prepared, 
“ont you? 

Husband—I certainly do. 

Wife- Then I know you'll approve of my 
setting my complete outfit for summer 
tefore the hot weather sets in. 
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tinental Divide. 


either steam or electric. 


scenery. 


Worlds Mightiest 
Lo comotives 


Haul the ‘Ol: ian” and 
Columbian over the Rockies 


Mighty as are the steam locomotives in 
mountain service—yet far mightier are 
the new transportation giants—THE 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES. 


World supremacy in locomotives is now held by 
the powerful electrics that haul the superb all- 
steel trains—“The Olympian’”’ and “The Columbian” 
over the completed unit of the electrified main 
line of “The St. Paul Road’’ across the Great Con- 


This supremacy rests on their ability to handle 
heavier loads with greater dispatch over the 
mountains—to master snow and cold—to effect 
vast economies in operation—and to travel farther 
without overhauling than any other locomotive, 


Electric operation adds much to the comforts and 
delights of travel—it means smoother riding and 
frecdom from smoke, cincers, gases and other un- 
desirable incidents unavoidable with steam travel. 


On your next trip Northwest take “The St. Paul’’ 
and enjoy the combination of luxurious service, 
electric travel over the mountains and magnificent 


Descriptive literature on request. 
F.A. MILLER, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO 


Chicago, Milwaukee & StPaul Ry. 

































Learn How to Write 


Newspaper, Moving Picture and Magazine Writing pays big returns. Writing is 
the most independent of all the professions. Study it during your spare time at 
home. We show you how to utilize your brains and get by with your copy. This 
is one of the latest and most econo nical courses ever offered. Ask for information. 


U.S. PRESS ASSOCIATION, Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 
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No one on earth can mix two 
cocktails equally well by guess- 
work. The whole charm of a 
cocktail is in the smoothness 
that comes from accurate blend- 
ing and aging. 

That is why Club Cocktails are 
always fine and smooth—mixed 
to measure—of the best liquors 
—then aged in w 

Get your favorite kind at your 
dealer's. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BROTHER 
New York Hartford London 








Now is the Time to Feed 
the Blood 


Evans 


Ale- 


tout 


put new life into you. 


Bottles san Pits 
SONS Esta 


All G il i 
Cc. H. EVANS eee 


Hudson, N. Y. 
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BATHHOUSE 23” “KEEP OUT 
OUR LATEST NOVELTY 
Bath house in wood veneer with 
swinging door and brass fastener; 
size 3x8 inches; with the door open 
you sce a beautiful, hand colored 
picture of an Ostend bathing girl. 
Comes boxed, prepaid, for Ze 
to introduce our new catalog of 
pictures for The Den, “all win- 
mers!’ Catalog alone 10c. Stamps 
accepted. 
CELEBRITY ART CO., 
37 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MODERN WOMAN 


Suffrage Facts and Fancies 


By ANNA CADOGAN ETZ 


Chicago Is No Longer the Happy Hunting 
Ground for the Masher 

‘6 OMEN ain’t what they was,” la- 
mented Barnaby Dreary in Barna- 

betta. “You lay a hand on a woman in these 

days and she'll up and leave you or have the 

law on you yet.” 

\ would-be masher in Chicago the other 
day can sympathize with the old Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman. The masher’s plaint 
would run like this: “A pretty girl on the 
street ain’t what she used to be, an easy 
mark for such as me. You try to flirt with 
her and beans to buttons she may be a 
policewoman and lead you to the police sta- 
tion where it will cost you good money.’ 

Barnaby Dreary is fiction, but the masher 
who tried to flirt with a supposedly helpless 
girl only to discover that she wore a police- 
man’s badge is on record in the police 
department of the city of Chicago as having 
been duly arrested by his intended victim, 
and properly fined. 


As to Whether the Baby Will Be a Boy 
HE press reports a steady increase in the 
number of boys born in thirty-six chief 
towns in England and Wales and the further 
fact that scientific men of good standing 
credit this proportionate increase of males 
to a kind providence desirous of making 
good the waste of males in war. 

The Lord God of Battles might well wish 
to increase the male birth-rate in the interest 
of His Protectorate. But the story told by 
scientists Geddes and Thompson in The 
Evolution of Sex, while admitting the 
increase, explains it in a way which must be 
most humiliating to all men who have 
worked themselves into a vainglorious state 
of mind over much faith in the story of 
Eve’s manufacture from a rib of Adam. 

These are the facts noted in this book 
which should adorn every feminist’s library: 
Giving tadpoles more to eat resulted in an 
increase of female baby tads; giving some 
wasps more heat and nourishment increased 
the proportion of female baby wasps; plant- 
lice examined in summer when food was 
plenty were found to be all female. When 
the days grew dark and dreary and the food 
supply dwindled, males appeared. Stock 
breeders have testified that good conditions 
resulted in female births. Furriers have 
testified that rich regions produced furs from 
females. The sheltered life of cities produces 
an increase of girls. Poor families have an 
excess of boys, etc., etc. 

From which data but one conclusion can 
be drawn, and that is, if nature has plenty 
of material with which to turn out a fine job, 
she makes a female, but if for any reason she 
must skimp, shé contents herself with mak- 
ing a male. 





Sliced Oranges with a dash of Abbott's Bitters are appe- 
tising and healthful. Samples of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in 
stamps. C.W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md (aDv.) 


Cleans White and Fancy 
Colored vate Shoes 


Cannot burn You 
or Explode } wouldn't 
dare do 
this with 
Benzine, 
Naphtha or 


Gasoline 
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For Safety’s Sake—Demand 





CARBQNA 


Cleaning Fluid 


Removes Grease te Instantly 


Cleans ali materials without injury to fabric or color 
Satin, Lace, Wool, Cashmere, Cotton, Velour, Felt, Velvet, 


| Madras, Net, Lisle, Flannel, Serge, Gauze, Chiffon. 


Coats, Cloaks 
Neckties 
Coat Collars 
Furniture Covers 
Dresses Portieres 
Parasols Tapestries 
| Wraps Rugs 
Opera Capes Carpets 
Ribbons Piano Keys 


White Kid Gloves 

| Silk and Satin Slippers 
Neckwear 
Feathers 


Cloth Uppers 
Fu 


Typewriters 
Auto-Appared 


All Drug Stores 


Shoe: made with “F.B. & C." white, bronze, and fancy colored kids 
are cleaned with Carbona Cleaning Fluid 


, 50c, $1 Size Bottles. 








Visitors to Boston 
should know about the 


otel uritan 


390 Commonwealth Ave, near Massachusetts Ave 
subway station, four minutes to theatres and shops 


The Puritan is an especially comfortable house 
ith reasonable rates. Globe trotters « ull it t 
ost comfortable and homelike hotel 


E. P. Costello. Mer. 





Your inquiries gladly answered 


Earn $3,000 to $10, 000 Ann 
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LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog (or 
man) without permanent injury 
Perfectly safe to carry without danger of leakage 
Fires and recharges by pulling the trigger. I Fam any — 


No cartridges required. Over 6 shots in one lo All a 
or by mail, 50¢. Rubber-covered Holster, 10¢. = wie Pistol, bie. Mew 


order er pestage stamps. no coin 


Parker Stearns & Co., 294 Sheffield Ave., Dept. E, Brooklys, ¥-T- 
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FILM FUN 


At all Newsstands Now. 10c a Copy. $1.00 a Year 
Publishei by LESLIE-JU fp 
fth A , N Yor ity 
225 Fift venue ew 
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“Got an exam tomorrow?” 
“Vep, ’ve you?”’ 
“Done any work on it 
“Nope, ’ve you?” 
“Nope.” 

“ A’right, le’s go to the movies.’’—Gargoyle. 
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Utopia—Phase I 

“Helen, darling, will you divorce me?” 

“Oh Jack—you know we’ve been married 
only two years—and—and have you asked 
Papa?” 

“He says to do as we please.” 

“Oh Jack 

They clinch, caress, embrace, osculate, 
deosculate, hug, kiss, et cetera. 

Phase II 

The court room was prettily decorated 
with yellow and green roses, with a beautiful 
floral tribute of crimson ramblers and aspara- 
gus from the janitor. Helen wore a five- 
storied gown of crepe machine, and other 
articles too numerous to mention, and car- 
tried a bouquet of lemon blossoms. Jack 
had on his usual suit with a knot of red 
sunflowers in his buttonhole and $3.78 in 
his pocket. The ceremony was performed 
by Judge MacGilicuddy. And now the 
happy couple are living in Newark and 
Jamaica Plain with their parents.—Jack 
o Lantern. 


Loose Limericks 
Said a thick-skulled young feller named Porter, 
Who to butt down a wall thort he orter 
“T could do the blame trick 
If twas only jest brick; 
But they’re all stuck together with mortar!” 
MW idow. 


What Was Going On—*“ What goes on 
over there? Look at Mabel blushing and 
laughing.” 

“Yeah—Jim just told her. one of his 
stories. I don’t blame her for blushing, but 
I do for laughing.”—Purple Cow. 


Would Take Chances—‘ Sir, I wish to 
make your daughter my wife,” said the 
young man. 

The old man hesitated. “‘Hadn’t you 
better see her mother first?” he asked 
gently, after thinking a moment. 

“I’ve seen her mother, and it doesn’t 
make any difference—I’ll take the chances.”’ 
—Hill Record. 


Educative 
Now Roger once, in a mood of choler 
rhrust his head under a traction roller. 
rhe neighbors were surprised to find 
How it had broadened Roger’s mind. 
—Tiger. 


Approved by 
Harvey W. Wiley 
Director of 
Good House- 
keeping 
Bureau of 
Foods, San- 
itation and 
Health 





A Good Complexion 
Comes from Inside 


F your general health is good you won’t have to 
worry much about your complexion. Freedom 
from constipation brings with it an abundance 

of vitality which shows itself in your face, in your 
figure—in your epirits. 


A safe and effective means of relieving constipa- 
tion is the use of Nujol as an internal lubricant. 


Unlike the ordinary laxative and cathartic 
remedies, Nujol does not upset the digestive 
processes or tend to form a habit. 


Its action is purely mechanical. By oiling the 
mucous lining of the intestines and preventing the 
contents from becoming hard, it facilitates the 
normal processes of evacuation. 


Nujol is colorless, odorless and tasteless. As 
it is not absorbed by the system it may be taken in 
any quantity without harm. 


Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only in 
pint bottles packed in cartons bearing the Nujol 
trademark. If vour druggist does not carry 
Nujol,accept no substitute. We will send a pint 

bottle prepaid to any point in the United States 
on receipt of 75 cents—money order or stamps. 


Write for booklet, “The Rational Treat- 
ment of Constipation.” Address Dept. 13. 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 


Nuiol 


REG.US. PAT. OFF 
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Chas. Rohl, J. Amron, Proprietors 
John F. Downey, Manager 


HERALD SQUARE 
Broadway, 36th to 37th Sts. 
The hotel nearest to everything— 


Rooms—$1.00 a day and up 


Elegantly furnished suites 


Dancing and Cabaret with Parisian Band 
every evening in the Rathskeller 


attractive rates will be made. Write for booklet. 





THE MARLBOROUGH 


New York City 


Subways, Elevateds, Railroads, Theatres and Stores. Thousands 
of dollars spent in improvements and alterations. The Borough 
in the heart of all New York Boroughs, is The Marlborough. 


With Bath, $1.50 a day and up 


Restaurant fifty per cent. lower in prices than its competitors. 


An ideal location for delegates attending conventions, for which especially 















FOR A COLD— 
HOT TODDY 


RANDMOTHER knows 

well the value of a hot toddy 
for a cold—an unfailing remedy 
ever since her girlhood days. 
Especially, when it’s made with 
strong pure 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 years” 


—a full-bodied, straight Pennsylvania 
whiskey that possesses an absolutely un- 
varying excellence. Its 
medicinal properties 
make it the ideal stimu- 
lant for the sick. 















Ves 
. . A. 
Overholt 
& 
Co. 
Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
— 








Be an Artist 


AKE Money Drawing Comic 
Pictures. Let the world’s fa 
mous cartoonist, Eugene Zimmerman, 
spill a few ideas into your head. 
Get the Zim Book— it’s chock full 
of valuable suggestions. Price $1.00 
postpaid. Bound in 3-4 Morocco. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Money 
back if book returned in ten days. 
Desk 


Address Zim Boo 4-22 


Brunswick Bldg., New York 














Taught at Home = 


frighs"" enlarge your 


- ra ti a we by taal. ‘ul 5 
Increase pee — be tome more 


Write Now for Special Offer 8°74 awick for 4 


No obligation, Write while this offer laste. 


etails 
our special iimited offer. 


$$ _______ 
Public Speaking 


Writé 100 for our special offer. 
er in 


our vocabulary eit‘ eves = 
Learn how and when to use Geavurene i how te to A 


of 


Public Speaking Dept. 277;Masnenan Suitding, ~ Chienges Iie 

















For Men 







= 
OESNT BIND f ar b mai 


— ls = "tbulgeout. Serviceable, 
adjusted. At your dealer 


SHIRT GARTER CO. couvnmn Tenn. 











ROMEIKE? 





‘up-to-date.” 
in the United States and 
for 100 notices. 


HENRY 


Zurope is searched. 


ROMEIKE, 


106-110 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


PRESS CUTTING BUREAU 
_ send you all newspaper clip- 
ngs which may appear about 
you, yu of friends, or any subject on which you may want to be 
Every newspaper and periodical of importance 
E Terms, $5.00 











Stories with Smiles 


About the Duck—A little schoolgirl 
in Michigan has written the following essay 
on the duck: 

‘The duck is a low heavy set bird. He is 
a mighty poor singer having a coarse voice 
caused by getting so many frogs in his neck 
and he likes the water and carries a toy 
balloon in his stomach to keep from sinking, 
the Duck has only two legs and they are 
set so far back on his running gears by 
nature that they come pretty near missing 
his body some ducks when they get big 
curls on their tails are called drakes and 
don’t have to set or hatch but just loaf and 
go swimming and eat everything in sight 
if I were to be a duck I would rather be 
a drake they have a wide bill like they use it 
for a spade they walk like a drunk man they 
bounce and bump about from side to side 
if you scare them they will flap their wings 
and try to make a pass at singing.” —Detroit 
Journal. 


Sore Disappointment—The minister 
hurried down the aisle and grasped the 
stranger’s hand. 

“I’m glad to see you with us tonight,” 
he said. “I can see by the expression in 
your face that you are laboring under some 
deep sorrow, some great disappointment.” 

“You’re right; I came in here thinking 
this was a movie, and having got in, I didn’t 
have the nerve to get up and walk out.”— 
Michigan Gargoyle. 


Probably Just a Lull—Traveling 
through a new country in which a raw boom 
town had sprung up almost over night, 
a drummer put up one night in a so-called 
hotel, where the thin partitions of a range 
of bedrooms stopped, like the stalls of a 
stable, half-way to the ceiling. And in the 
stilly watches of the night he lay awake and 
listened to the finest demonstration of 
plain and fancy snoring that it has ever 
been his fate to hear. 

It was no straight-ahead affair, robust, 
monotonous, but full of sudden and awful 
variations. Sometimes strangulation 
seemed imminent; then, in the middle of 
a fantasia the agony stopped suddenly and 
there was silence. From far away down 
the stalls he heard a voice exclaim, wearily: 

“Thank heaven! He’s dead!”—Pitts 
burgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Couldn’t Spare Another—“ Noo,” said 
Macswich, the autocrat of the little Scotch 
school, “‘ye’ll recite that poem afore the 
class, Wullie Macsnortie, an’ that ye 
gie it in perfec’ English.” 

The youthful William 
such ability that the dominie was moved 
almost to tears—nay, he even rewarded 
the diligent scholar with a half-penny. 

“It wis weel dune,” he said, “near as 
weel as I could hae dune it maself. Ilsh 
mir Macalister, we'll hear ye next.” 

The recitation of Macalister was given 
in even more perfect English than the last. 

The dominie was delighted. ‘‘Laddie,’ 
said he in an ecstasy of satisfaction, “if 
I had that bawbee back again I'd gie it tae 
ye!”"—London Tit-Bits 


What He Wished to Say—At an 
earlier period of English rural life there 
was perhaps more of an equality between 
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Jacques can see the whole thing just 
as it happened; the struggling grey 
bodies, the blinding smoke and the tear- 
ing shell. It is all as clear to him as it 
was the day when he fell with his shat- 
tered arm. 


But it isn’t so clear to Suzanne, she 
is listening spellbound to her hero- 
lover’s words but what a different pic- 
ture she sees! 


Words can’t describe; they can only 
suggest. They can tell you about some- 
thing you never saw and try to explain 
how much /tke or unlike it is to some- 
thing you have seen. 


But pictures make you see the thing 
with your own eyes- 


and Leslie’s give you those 
pictures—6o0 to 70 of them every week 
from every part of the world and of 
every news event of importance. 
These pictures and the articles on 
finance, travel, trade, sports, motors and 
current events have built up for Leslie’s 
the largest circulation of any $5-a-year 
weekly in the world! 


Tear off this coupon and send it in 


eslie’s 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 


ta a a 


J. 4-22-16 
Leslie’s, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
Send me Leslie’s for one year, for which I enclose $5.00. 
Name 
Address 
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the land-owners and their laborers than 
sists today. A book entitled “Coke of 
Norfolk and His Friends” gives a lively 
picture of society in his day. Among the 
homely occasions described is the dinner 
given at the end of the sheep-shearing season 
at Holkham. 

The farmers, whom Coke encouraged to 
express their opinions freely, were often, 
wholly unsuspected by themselves, a source 
of diversion to an audience who, we are 
informed, was “in high good humor”’ after 
an ample meal. 

The shortest speech on record at the clip- 
pings is said to be the following: A certain 
farmer was observed to be making efforts 
i rise to his feet, but each time he was 
hustled back by his companions, who, 
probably on the principle that a prophet 
; without honor in his own country, recom- 
nended him to hold his tongue. “Sit 
iown, will ’ee!”’ they reiterated, firmly, 
when suddenly Coke noticed the little com- 
motion and interfered. 

“T see,” he said, “that good fellow has 
wmething to say to us. Pray let him 
speak.” 

The man, thus encouraged, rose triumph- 
ntly to his feet and hammered on the table. 
Profound silence at once reigned through 
the room, and he delivered himself as follows: 
“Maister Coke and gentlemen, what I 
sish to say is—if more landlords would doe 
s Maister Coke fe doe, there’d be less doe 
ss they doe doe!” and amid thunders of 
pplause he reseated himself.—Scotsman. 


What They Were Proud About— 
Traveler—I say, what are you people so 
proud about? Last time I came here every- 
wdy was very friendly and. now I can 
nardly get a person to speak. 

Uncle Eben—You'll pardon us, but it’s 
ur town pride. You see, Joe Summers 
picked up a guidebook that fell out of a 
motor-car last week and we found that the 
dd tannery swamp is a mountain tarn, 
Simmons’ stone quarry a precipice, Bill 
Moodler’s beerhouse a wayside inn, and the 
whole country chock full of historical anti- 
lotes and delusions.—Toledo Blade. 


No Defense—A western community 
elected the local undertaker trial justice, 
hiefly because he had more leisure than 
iy other citizen; but the new judge took 
his position very seriously and soon made 
atecord of never discharging any accused 
person who was unfortunate enough to be 
rought before him. 

Not long ago a prisoner was arraigned, 
charged with forgery. 

“Well, Jim Brown,” snarled the judge, 
what have you got to say for yourself? 
\re you guilty or not guilty?” 

“Why, judge,” answered the prisoner, 
course I’m not guilty. Why, you know 
yourself I can’t even write my own name.” 

“Nothing to do with it,” barked the 
judge. “You’re not charged with writing 
your own name. I hold you for the grand 
jury.” —Harper’s Magazine. 


Slow Chap—“ You wouldn’t kiss a girl 
‘gainst her will, would you?” asked the 
ap year maiden. 

“No, I would not.” 

Then she tried another approach. 

_ Would you resist very much if a girl 
ned to kiss you?” —Kansas City Journal. 
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WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 


Protect your ideas, they may bring 
Write for ‘“‘Needed Inventions” and *“‘How to 
Randolph & Co.., 


simple thing to patent. 
you wealth. 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.” 


Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129. Washington, D.C. 
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OLD DOMINION LINE 





Short Sea Trip to 
the Sunny South 


666 miles of refreshing ocean travel and 
114 days accommodation at the brilliant 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


$ Including all Hotel 
20 and Steamer Expenses 
Try an ocean swim in the Chamberlin’s 


Pool. 


immense sunlit Pompeian Sea 


Sailings every weekday at 3 P. M. from 
Pier 25, North River, New York. 
Send for free illustrated booklet No. 36 


J. J. BROWN, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
W.L. WOODROW, 
Vice-Pres. & Traf. Mgr. 
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thousand American engineers are 


making a card index survey of American in- tha ek eet ame Go ’ 
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, part in defending the Country, if need comes. | each other. < 
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Is Your Right Name “Sancho Panza”? 


Peaceful Sancho Panza, mounted on his lazy, tawny ass, snoring all night and sleeping all day, a poltroon, not able to under- 


stand heroism, full of wise saws, the prosaic man par excellence 





would not the immortal Cervantes have used Sancho as a type 


of the modern pacifist who is for peace at any price—the man who would circumscribe the right of Americans to travel on the 


high seas—the apostle of unpreparedness? 


Was not Sancho’s base blood the crying reason why he did not enter into the spirit of the game as the mad knight saw it ? 
But there was no base blood in the men and the women who did the rough work of wresting from savage foes and European 
no poltroons in that band of choice spirits whose thrilling stories are so entertain- 


rivals the continents of the Western World 


ingly told in “American Fights and Fighters,” the master work of that gifted story teller—known of all readers—Cyrus 


AMERICAN FIGHTS AND FIGHTERS 


J 


Townsend Brady. 
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A Few of the Famous Fighters Whose Daring Deeds Are Told in These Volumes 


CORTEZ WOLFE 

PIZARRO JOHN SEVIER 

DE SOTO DANIEL BOONE 
DE GOURGUES COL. BOWIE 
FRONTENAC JOSEPH BRANDT 
SIR HENRY MORGAN DAVID CROCKETT 
BLACKBEARD TECUMSEH 
OGLETHORPE SIMON GIRTY 
MONTCALM SAM_HOUSTON 


GEORGE WASHINGTON OSCEOLA 


A Battle History of America 


full of Romance, Tragedy, and Adven- 
ture by Land and Sea—Tales of the Con- 
quistadors, the Knights-Errant of Colo- 
nization—Yarns of the Gentleman of the 
Black Flag, the Dare-Devils Who Sailed 
Under the “Jolly Roger”—Stories of 
Colonial and Revolutionary Days—of 
Bloody Indian Fights told by Major- 
Generals and Scouts, Frontiersmen, 
Troopers and Indian Chiefs—Stories of 
Famous American Duels, by Gallant 
Gentlemen of the Old School—Splendid 
Stories of Dauntless Heroism, of Subtle 
Strategy, of Brilliant Tactics, of Fierce 
Fighting which Vitalize the Past and 
Make One Jealous of the Glorious Title 
of a Citizen of the United States! 
Through the magic of these intimate, per- 
sonal revelations we gain a new conception of 
America’s famous fights and fighters—we take 
Mereased devotion to the cause to which 





PONTIAC 

SANTA ANNA 
NATHANIEL GREENE 
ANDREW JACKSON 
JOHN PAUL JONES 
LAFAYETTE 

LITTLE TURTLE 
FRANCIS MARION 
CHIEF RED JACKET 
WINFIELD SCOTT 


A Trumpet Call to Amer- 
ican Manhood 


American history is full of the elements of 
romance. The proud, domineering, indom- 
itable Spaniard—the gay debonair, dashing 
brilliant Frenchman—the merciless, lustful, 
rapacious yet courageous buccaneer—the base, 
brutal, bloodthirsty pirate—the cool, stubborn, 
persistent, persevering, heroic Englishman 
—the hardy Colonist, adding to his old- 
world stock the virtues generated by the 
new life in a new land—and the plumed 
and painted savage with his blood-curdling 
war cry, his stoic endurance, pass before the 
reader in these inspiring volumes in brilliant 
panoramic procession. 

If to you, as an American, these things be not 
of interest, if you do not find them full of tragedy, 
mystery and romance, the fault-is IN YOU 
and not in the stories or the way’ in which they 
are told. But— 


You Will Sit Up o’ Nights to Finish 
These Stories 

_ Because you_never knew before how rich 

in everything that makes fiction alluring are 

these true stories of the pioneers who did 

strong men’s work in bringing the light of 

civilization and liberty into the American 


ANTHONY WAYNE 
GENERAL CARRINGTON 
BUFFALO BILL 

CHIEF CRAZY HORSE 
GENERAL CROOK 
GENERAL CUSTER 
CHIEF GALL 

CHIEF SITTING BULL 
MAJOR RENO 

CHIEF ROMAN NOSE 


GENERAL SHERIDAN 
CHIEF SPOTTED TAIL 
MAJOR-GENERAL TERRY 
CAPTAIN JACK 

CHIEF JOSEPH 
GENERAL HOWARD 
GENERAL MILES 

CHIEF RED CLOUD 


Another Brunswick Bargain 


Many who have seen our other bargain offers 
have responded toolate. Don’t make the same 
mistake this time—Send your order today— 
don’t wait till tomorrow. We have less than 
600 sets to offer at the price named in the cou- 
pon, which is a substantial reduction from the 
publisher’s price. Don’t lose sight of the fact 


‘™* ONLY $1.00 NOW 


and coupon, brings to your door, charges pre- 
paid, these six inspiring volumes, beautifully 
bound in cloth, attractively decorated in ap- 
propriate designs, printed on splendid paper, 
in good, clear type. Tach volume 84x5%4 
inches. You'll enjoy the illustrations almost 
as much as the text—over 100 of them—and 
maps and plans galore. A full index to each volume 
makes every bit of the contents instantly accessible 
the hundreds of stories full of snap and punch, of 
daring and doing, that appeal irresistibly to all manly 
men and real boys— 

Your money back quick if you don’t declare these 
six volumes the most interesting books you ever read 

UT 


Don’t Neglect to Send Coupon Today 








ATTACH COUPON AND $1.00 TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 





BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION (0O., 447 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 

Enclosed is $1.00, first payment on the 6-volume set of American Fights 
and Pighters,to be shippect, charges prepaid. I agreeto remit $1.00 a month 
for s'x months following rece'pt of books, or to return them at once if not 
as represented, you to refund my $1.09. 
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if IS CIGARETTE may or may not day to so many men of this type men 
be a Fatima. But only a few who force success by clear thinking 
years ago, if you recall, it would have And, because Fatimas are so truly a 
seeme de strange to see a man of affairs SENSIBLE cigarette, they are day by 
smoke a cigarette of any kind. day becoming the chosen smoke of 

Cc igarettes are the mildest form of more and more men of this calibre. 
smoking. That is why they appeal to- Liggett e Myers Tobacco Cr. 


KATIMA 


A Sen sible Cigarette 





